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He concluded by asking to be allowed to refund the donation
to Mrs. Meynell Ingram, a request which she of course declined.

The book was published, and the commotion it caused ex-
ceeded all expectations, the controversy filling the religious
press for many weeks and overflowing into the secular papers.
Liddon was torn between his affection for Gore and his dread
of anything that might lead others into heresy, his unwilling-
ness to take any action which might open a chasm in the Catho-
lic party and his veneration of Pusey's memory. He blamed
himself bitterly for his failure to perceive the trend of Gore's
teaching before recommending him for the post of Principal
Librarian.

I knew and loved his general character [he wrote to Halifax], I
knew that he was sound about the Incarnation and the Sacraments
and I did not suspect that he had constructed a private kennel for
liberalising ideas in Theology within the precincts of the Old
Testament and as much of the New Testament as bears upon it.6

For some time he hoped that Gore might be persuaded to
withdraw, or at least to modify, the offending passages; but
Gore was not a man -who lightly withdrew or easily modified
any opinion he had once expressed, and although he added
some explanations to later editions of the book, they did little
to meet the objections. It is said that, during the heat of the dis-
pute, a visitor, lunching one Sunday with Liddon in Anien
Court, was rash enough to ask his host's opinion of Lux Mundi
at the moment when Liddon was about to carve the Sunday
joint; whereupon Liddon, knife and fork in hand, spoke his
mind for twenty minutes, while the gravy congealed and the
joint was ruined.

Gore, who had gone on a visit to India, wrote from Calcutta
in March 1890 offering his resignation of the post of Principal
Librarian; but he was persuaded not to insist upon a course
which would have placed the governors of Pusey House in the